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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

American Influence upon the Agriculture of Hokkaido, Japan. 
Published by the College, Tohoku Imperial University, Sap- 
poro, Japan. 1915. Pp. 21. 

An interesting pamphlet is this, dealing with the agricultural 
development of Hokkaido, the northern part of the Japanese 
empire, and the debt which it owes to American aid and enter- 
prise. In 1869 a colonial government was established in Hokkaido, 
with Governor Kuroda as its chief figure. He, in 1870, "made a 
journey of inspection through the United States, and was favor- 
ably impressed by the general condition of that country. As a 
result he returned to Japan in the following June with General 
Horace Capron and three other Americans as his advisers. He 
also brought back many American machines, farm stocks and 

varieties of seeds During the following ten years, 

General Kuroda invited seventy-five persons, in all, from abroad. 
Among them there were 5 Russians, 4 Englishmen, 3 Dutchmen, 
1 Frenchman, and 45 Americans. They were engineers, sur- 
veyors, geologists, professors, farm experts, gardeners, etc., but 
the Americans did most for the development of Hokkaido." 

Most of the pamphlet is devoted to a description of the impor- 
tation from America of implements and machines, varieties of 
fruit, vegetables, flowers and trees, and of breeds of animals. 
These importations are not exclusively from America, but very 
largely so, due to the fact that the Sapporo Agricultural College 
was established on American advice and placed in charge of 
Americans. In regard to agricultural implements and machines, 
not only has the importation from America been large but it has 
furnished a stimulus for the manufacture of similar articles in 
Japan. 

The record of achievement is one of which both America and 
Japan can well be proud. 
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